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not minding our own business, that we are
meddling with other men's affairs. We are in
fact studying the principles of our profession,
so far as we are able; a necessary thing for
every man who wishes to do good work in it

Along with the character of universal
interest which belongs to our subject there goes
another. What is everybody's practical business
is also to a large extent what everybody knows ;
and it may be reasonably expected that a
discourse about Right and Wrong will be full
of platitudes and truisms. The expectation is
a just one. The considerations I have to offer
are of the very oldest and the very simplest
commonplace and common sense; and no one
can be more astonished than I am that there
should be any reason to speak of them at all
But there is reason to speak of them, because
platitudes are not all of one kind. Some
platitudes have a definite meaning and a
practical application, and are established by the
uniform and long-continued experience of all
people. Other platitudes, having no definite
meaning and no practical application, seem not
to be worth anybody's while to test; and these
are quite sufficiently established by mere
assertion, if it is audacious enough to begin
with and persistent enough afterwards. It is
in order to distinguish these two kinds of
platitude from one another, and to make sure
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